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DO TRADE UNIONS LIMIT OUTPUT? 

« T7VERY trade union I know limits output and I'm against 
-L-' that and therefore have been against the unions," said 
Mr. Schwab, the president of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, at a recent conference on industrial conciliation.^ The 
answer to this charge by trade-union leaders was in part a denial, 
in part a vindication and in part a defiance ; but neither side 
has attempted to make an analysis of the accusation and a 
reasoned exposition of trade-union policy on the subject. 

What does limitation of output mean } To the casual news- 
paper, reader the charge dimly conveys the idea that the trade 
unions encourage the policy of skulk or "go canny"; that 
the workman, under pressure from his leaders, tries to cheat 
his employer by slyly reducing the normal amount of the 
day's work. In this form the accusation is without foun- 
dation. Even in England, where the unions are most vocif- 
erously accused of destroying trade by limiting output, only 
one case of the recommendation of such a policy has been 
discovered by the thorough historians of the union move- 
ment, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb; and in this unique case 
the policy was initiated by middle-class men, sympathizers 
with the workmen's movement, who were shortly after- 
wards excluded from the Trade Union Congress. Their 
recommendation ran thus : 

* Conference of National Civic Federation, Rooms of Board of Trade and 
Transportation, New York, December, 1901. 
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There is no ground for doubting that the real relation of the 
employer to the workman is simply this — to secure the largest 
amount of the best kind of work for the smallest wages ; and, unde- 
sirable as this relation may be to the workman, there is no escape 
from it except to adopt the situation and apply to it the common 
sense commercial rule which provides a commodity in accordance 
with the price. . . . The employer insists upon fixing the amount he 
will give for an hour's labour without the slightest consideration for 
the labourer ; there is, therefore, surely nothing wrong in the labourer, 
on the other hand, fixing the amount and the quality of the labour 
he will give in an hour for the price fixed by the employer. If 
employers of labour or purchasers of goods refuse to pay for the 
genuine article, they must be content with shoddy and veneer. This 
is their own orthodox doctrine which they urge us to study.' 

Though the publication of such advice in the official organ 
of the Liverpool dock laborers — the men concerned — may 
be considered as an irregular notice of intention served on the 
masters, there was of course no agreement entered into with 
the masters, and so far as the advice was acted upon it would 
be against the spirit of the understanding by which a man 
engages to give a customary day's work for a customary day's 
pay. On the competitive theory that every man is justified in 
getting the highest price for his goods and in giving the poor- 
est quality the customer will take, these dock laborers were no 
more to be blamed than merchants who sell shoddy articles. 
But responsible trade-union officials immediately recognized 
that the departure advised would, in the long run, be against 
the workman's interests ; and in 1896, when the suggestion was 
made that a similar policy should be adopted by the Interna- 
tional Federation of Ship, Dock and River Workers, it was 
opposed by the leaders and rejected by the vote of the mem- 
bers.2 In all the recent newspaper controversy on the subject 
in London no facts have been adduced that indicate any change 
of policy in later years by the unions. 

Reduction of effort by agreement with the masters is slightly 
more common. This is a method of raising wages. The main 

1 Webb, Industrial Democracy, I, 307. 
* Industrial Democracy, I, 309, footnote. 
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purpose of the trade union is to establish a standard rate of pay 
for a standard amount of exertion. If, then, while wages remain 
the same, the day's work is reduced, the effect, from the work- 
man's point of view, is similar to an increase of wages. So long 
as the average output is kept at the amount which a man can 
give without overstraining himself, the limitation is wise and 
essential. But some local unions have for short periods, when 
they were exceptionally strong and badly officered, reduced the 
day's work below all reasonable limits, the masters giving con- 
sent only under compulsion. In Chicago, before the lockout 
of 19CK), the lathers limited their day's work to twenty-five 
bundles and were paid three dollars, whilst formerly they handled 
thirty-five bundles a day for one dollar and seventy-five cents. 
The gas fitters, steam fitters, plasterers and plumbers in the same 
city had reduced their exertion in a similar way.^ The plumbers 
had a specially low standard of exertion, their day's work being 
only sufficient to keep a man busy for half or two-thirds of a 
day. In London the members of the bricklayers union, it is 
alleged, now lay only five hundred bricks in a day of nine hours, 
while in New York a thousand in a day of eight hours is the 
minimum. 

These very occasional shortsighted efforts to make the work 
go round among a larger number of men are condemned by 
the national leaders of unionism and receive no support from 
the immense majority of the rank and file, who recognize that 
the policy of systematic loitering has a bad effect on the men's 
character and that in the interests of society such adulteration 
of labor cannot be permitted. Irregularity of employment, 
with the shiftlessness it induces, is a great enemy of unionism, 
and habitual laziness while at work undermines the character 
in the same way. The masses of the laboring men realize also 
that, since in the long run their wages depend partly upon the 
gross national output, the policy of idling will have a boomerang 
effect and ultimately knock down wages. When, therefore, an 
American manager, Mr. Stewart, went to Manchester, England, 

1 See Bogart, " Chicago Building Trades Dispute," Political Science 
Quarterly, XVI, 135 (March, 1901). 
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to superintend the erection of the Westinghouse Company's 
marvellous works, he was able to raise the English workman's 
output to the American standard, while, as he says, arriving at 
"an excellent understanding, which has lasted between employers 
and employed." He raised the wages ten per cent above the 
union rate (a hint which the complaining London builders might 
take) ; he had a series of plain talks with the union leaders ; 
and he set competent foremen to arrange and superintend the 
work. Then, by the continuous elimination of lazy workmen 
(which is quite in harmony with trade-union rules so long as the 
new men taken on are unionists), he was easily able to raise the 
average output till it doubled and trebled the alleged London 
standard.-' 

In such exceptional cases as those at London and Chicago 
which I have quoted, the Nemesis overtakes the workmen before 
long. In Chicago they lost in the disastrous conflict of 1900- 
190 1, and now their agreements with the associations of em- 
ployers explicitly forbid any limitation of output.^ In London, as 
John Burns, the greatest English labor leader, recently pointed 
out, the bricklayers are already feeling the result of their folly 
in the check to building operations and consequent unemploy- 
ment. The drain on their funds for out-of-work benefits will 
reduce their power of resistance and, should the masters be 
able to show that the men could reasonably increase the day's 
output, the union will be unable to refuse. 

One form of limitation, however, is an essential part of 
trade-union policy, enforced whenever the union is strong 
enough, and necessary to the union's existence. That form 
is the resistance to overdriving. When the employers are 
unchecked by trade-union combination they are driven by 
competition among themselves to set a working pace which 
often uses up the life energy of the work-people at a brutal 
rate. Humane employers are helpless to resist the pressure ; 

1 From interview published in the London Daily Mail (January, 1902). 

* See articles on " The Building Trades Conflict in Chicago " in ^& Journal of 
Political Economy (June, 1900) and Political Science Quarterly (March and 
June, 1901) 
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the exertion extorted from their employees by the least 
humane masters, no matter how savage it may be, must be 
extracted also by the most considerate or they will be left 
without business. 

The relentlessness of this tendency, when unchecked, has 
been frequently illustrated in the course of the investigation 
by the Industrial Commission. Overalls are made, as a rule, 
in large factories by girls who receive fair wages, but the speed 
at which the work is carried on is so exacting that a girl cannot 
endure the strain more than six or seven years. By that time 
her vitality is exhausted and she must leave her work in order 
to recuperate, either in some lighter occupation or in the hos- 
pital. In Chicago the manufacture of ready-made clothing for 
children is almost exclusively in the hands of Polish girls, who 
are hurried all the time by an ingenious system of "work 
records" by which the number of pieces completed by each 
girl is recorded at the end of each hour during the day. The 
girls begin work at one dollar and fifty cents a week, and wages 
are fixed, not by any scale for the shop, but by individual bar- 
gains with each employee on the basis of the amount of work 
done. Under such circumstances it can be seen that this con- 
tinual comparison of records is superior to piecework in its power 
of urging the girls to their utmost exertion. Constant oversight 
and prodding, such as other nationalities would resent, have in 
ten years doubled the amount of work each girl must do in a 
day.^ 

In New York, under the "task system," which prevails 
exclusively in the Jewish tailoring shops of that city, the 
hours and the speed for edge basters and finishers have been 
continually increased until the women and girls, physically 
unable to bear the strain, have been driven out of the 
trade.^ 

The president of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Tin Workers testifies that the foreigners who hope to return to 

1 Report of the Industrial Commission, vol. xv, part ii ; E. Dana Durand, 
Special Report on General Statistics of Immigration and Foreign Bom Popu- 
lation, 331. * Hid., 346. 
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their own country will work for a few years at an exhausting 
speed which an American workman who must remain at the occu- 
pation cannot practice. In the case of thirty-gauge standard 
sheet, for example, the output for a day was formerly fixed by 
agreement at 2600 to 2900 pounds; in 1895 it was raised to 
5250 and later to 5750 pounds by agreement. Individual 
foreigners, however, have made as high as 7500 pounds, 
with the excuse : " We are going to make our pile while 
we are here, and then we'll go back to the old country 
again." ^ Americans, whose "old country" will object to sup- 
porting them if they break down in middle life, are accused 
of limiting the output because they refuse to copy this break- 
neck speed. 

The "minute" system of certain firms of watch engravers 
illustrates the ingenuity with which workmen, unprotected 
by unions, are driven to increase the output at the expense 
of health and wages. Under this system the engravers are 
rated at, say, eighteen dollars a week — a mockery which is 
very exasperating to honest-minded men. For this wage they 
must turn out for six hundred minutes a day for six days 
whatever quantity of work the firm imposes. The foreman 
will give the engraver a watch case to be finished in, say, sixty 
minutes. When there is no union the foreman alone sets the 
time, and the men declare that it is physically impossible to 
do the work even in a most slipshod manner in the time he 
allows. But if sixty minutes are set, only sixty minutes will 
be paid for, though three hundred minutes may be actually 
taken. The result of the pace thus enforced is as destructive 
of skill as it is of health.^ 

Mr. Charles J. Bushnell, in ih& American Journal of Sociology,^ 
reports that the extreme strain of the work in the Chicago 
stock yards is destructive to the vigor of the men. This 
strain is brought about by a process called " speeding up the 
gang." Most of the materials in process of production are 

1 Durand, of. at., 425. 

* American Federationist (April, 1 901), 134. 

' Article on " The Chicago Stock Yards " (January, 1902), 439. 
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attached upon trolleys or other machinery which keeps them 
in motion and requires each man to handle his part as it passes. 

By the employment of certain experienced and especially favored 
hands to set the pace, by the offer of shorter days of labor at 
approximately the same wages, and then later a reduction of the 
wages to correspond with the resulting reduction in time, the amount 
of work finally wrenched from the workmen is sometimes almost 
incredible as well as inhuman. 

In many occupations the widened use of machinery makes 
such hurrying of the pace very easy to the unscrupulous 
employer if the individual workman is left to his unsupported 
efforts to defend himself. Any one who has seen a cotton 
factory, for instance, must easily realize this. The spinner 
tends a certain number of spindles ; but the speed at which 
they turn and the rate at which the loom runs are not under 
his regulation. Let the engine be driven a little faster and 
every movement of the loom is quickened ; more cotton is 
spun, and more threads break every minute ; the human spin- 
ner, bound to the untiring and inexorable machine, must then 
run about faster, keep his nerves at tighter tension and drain 
away his life's energy at a higher rate. 

In limiting the output by resisting such a reckless consump- 
tion of human life as these examples illustrate, the trade unions 
are not only acting in self-defense but they are helping to pre- 
serve the national standard of strength. An industry which 
uses up the vital energy of a worker in a few years is coining 
the nation's lifeblood into dividends. No industry has a right 
to more than that amount of the worker's energy which can 
normally be replaced by the food and rest allowed to him. 
Workers worn out at an early age by too great exertion must 
be maintained in some way by society ; either their friends or 
relatives subsidize them, or they become chargeable to some 
public or private charity. Therefore, the overdriving occu- 
pation is a parasite existing in part upon the workers in other 
occupations. It pays for onJy a part oi the human power it 
uses up ; the other part is paid for later by the workers who 
are maintained in other callings. Such parasitism is worse in 
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industries than it is in individuals ; for its devastations, though 
better hidden, are more widespread. Limitation of output, by 
the prevention of overdriving, then, is not a crime but a virtue. 

Included in the accusation that trade unions limit output is 
the implication that, by resisting the introduction of machinery, 
they tend to cripple industry and show a shortsighted stupidity 
in regard to their own interests. 

A fair examination of this charge and of the new policy of 
unionism towards machinery requires first an understanding 
of the effect which machinery has on wages and employment. 
Ultimately, no doubt, it increases employment and, by cheapen- 
ing production, makes a wider diffusion of comfort possible. 
But its immediate effect is almost always prejudicial to the 
workman, by destroying the value of the skill he has spent an 
apprenticeship in acquiring, by reducing the demand for work- 
people in the shops where the machinery is introduced, and 
often by inviting the substitution of women and children for 
adult men in doing what manual work remains. 

By the substitution of machinery for hand work in coal min- 
ing the cost of getting a ton of coal to the pit's mouth is greatly 
reduced. This is an undoubted gain to society, which thereby 
got its furnaces supplied on the average for nineteen cents a ton 
less in 1899 than it paid in 1886.^ But how did this improve- 
ment affect the miner .' Did richer production bring him better 
conditions .' When he got out more coal did he get higher 
wages? On the contrary, the Illinois bureau of labor sta- 
tistics has shown that in Lasalle County the average earnings 
per day in the hand mines are from two dollars and thirty-seven 
cents to three dollars and in the machine mines only one dollar 
and ninety-seven cents.^ This would be bad enough if it were 
all. But to make the loss to the men still heavier, the proportion 
of skilled men who were receiving these wages was reduced from 
over seventy per cent in the hand mines to less than ten per 
cent in the machine mines. This degradation of the miner's 
condition at the moment his work becomes more productive is, 

1 Parker, 1899, 42 ; quoted by Durand, op. cit., 399. 

2 Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics (1890), lot, 113. 
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however, not universal. In other districts, where he has been 
better organized, a higher scale has at any rate been secured for 
such miners as are retained at skilled work in machine mines. 
In the words of the Industrial Commission : " The miner is 
able to gain from the introduction of machinery, provided he is 
able to organize, but without organization he does not gain." ^ 
Indeed he then loses both by the loss of skilled work and the 
reduction of wages. 

The number of inventions and labor-saving appliances 
introduced, and the wide range of their adoption, is the main 
characteristic of the textile trades. As a result the weavers 
have doubled their capacity and output in thirty years, and yet 
those who earned twelve or thirteen dollars a week in 1872 can 
now earn only eight to ten dollars a week.^ , As a foreman of 
a weaving shop in Fall River says : " Not only have wages 
decreased in proportion to the amount of work done, but they 
have decreased absolutely." ^ In this trade, also, what are 
improvements for the community as a whole bring degrada- 
tion and loss of employment to the skilled workmen. For 
example, the " ring " spindles recently perfected are now 
replacing " mule " spindles. The mule spinner is a mechanic 
who takes years to learn his trade and, by hard work, can earn 
from twelve to fourteen dollars a week. But the ring spindle 
can be tended by a woman after a week or two of practice ; she 
does not have to work as hard as the male mule spinner, and her 
wages are only half as much as her displaced brother's were.* 

The quarter million of employees in the shoe factories of 
the country attribute the reduction of their wages to the 
introduction and perfection of machinery which has caused 
the minute subdivision of labor, the employment of unskilled 
workers, the destruction of old trades and unions and the 
consequent unchecked competition among employers for the 
extraction of the maximum of energy for the minimum of 
pay. These changes have enabled the manufacturers to put 
cheap shoes on the feet of Englishmen, Australians and South 

1 Durand, op. cit., 405. ' Ibid., 420. 

2 Ibid., 420. * Ibid., 420. 
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Americans ; but the changes have compelled our own work- 
people to make two pairs serve where they wore three before. 

In the wood-working trades of the Northwest marvellous, 
deft machines make it possible for boys and girls to do glazing 
and women to do carpenter work ; but in consequence the men, 
in some cases, were recently getting only fifty cents a day and 
were thus paying by their degradation for the cheap doors and 
windows in eastern and foreign cities.^ 

Men working by hand at the blowing of glass fruit jars for- 
merly earned seven dollars and fifty cents a day. But a clever 
machine was invented that enables two men to produce twelve 
times as many as three men did before. Has this increased 
productivity bettered the state of the men "i Not at all. Besides 
the dislocation of their trade and the reduction of employ- 
ment, they have suffered a reduction of wages to five dollars 
a day.^ 

Illustrations might be multiplied, but these are enough to 
show why both unionists and non-unionists have had the same 
instinctive dislike toward the introduction of machines that 
small shopkeepers have felt toward the establishment of depart- 
ment stores, and commercial travellers toward the organization 
of trusts. The complex mechanism, almost gifted with intelli- 
gence, which excites our amazed admiration is to the workman 
a veritable Frankenstein, beyond his control, destructive of his 
livelihood and hungry for his children. It is not surprising, 
then, that he has often resisted it by the dead weight of his 
passive opposition, and that he has occasionally tried actively 
to suppress it, as when the flint-glass workers, copying the 
methods of some trusts, proposed to the manufacturers that 
a machine for blowing glass chimneys be bought up and elim- 
inated and that the selling price of chimneys be increased to 
pay the cost.^ 

Still more, then, is it. to the credit of the intelligence of the 
labor leaders that they have seen that the onward march of 

' Durand, op. cit., 423. 2 /^v., 426. 

' Summary of Report on Trade and Labor Organizations, prepared under 
direction of Industrial Commission, ix. 
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machinery is as inevitable as the coming of the spring rains. 
They recognize that the best policy for the unions is to welcome 
mechanical improvement and by solid organization and col- 
lective bargaining to secure for their members a share of the 
abundant harvest that it brings. Therefore, the American 
Federation of Labor refused the request of the coopers 
to boycott ale and beer packages made by machinery ; the 
president of the glass blowers, at their convention in 1900, 
recommended the members to make no effort to oppose the 
introduction of machines ; the iron moulders have formally 
removed from their constitution the articles which were hos- 
tile to machinery; and the leader of the lithographers in 
New York told the masters to go ahead with the introduction 
of aluminium plates — that the objection of some of the work- 
men would be overruled. In England the cotton spinners 
by their wage schedules make it necessary for the masters 
to use the newest inventions, and old firms actually complain 
of "trade-union tyranny" which will not allow them to jog 
along in the traditional family ruts.^ 

But while the unions encourage the increase of output that 
improved machinery brings, they wisely insist that they shall 
not be victimized unduly for society's good. " If there is an 
economic advantage in the use of the machines," they say, " let 
employers and customers be satisfied with that, and don't try in 
addition to drive down our wages. Surely trade does not require 
and certainly justice does not sanction that just at the time when 
our work is made more productive our living shall be made more 
meagre. On the contrary, may we not reasonably claim a share 
of the increased product, that our families may directly experi- 
ence the benefits which you tell us machinery brings } " 

This policy has been carried out effectively by the printers, 
both in New York City and in London. When the typesetting 
machines were introduced the unions promptly accepted them 
as inevitable and only insisted that they should be worked by 
members of the union, who should be allowed a reasonable time 
to learn to use them without any reduction of pay, and that 
1 Webb, Industrial Democracy, I, 413. 
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a scale of wages should be fixed for them that should enable 
the men to earn as much as the hand compositors. Had they 
refused to work the new invention, they would probably have 
been displaced by non-union men, wages would have been 
lowered both for hand and linotype composing, and the union 
would have been demoralized. As it is, the unions are stronger 
than ever, and wages have gradually been raised while the cost 
of printing is reduced. Thus consumer, employer and work- 
men all gain. 

At the best, and even in this favorable case, the union 
suffers during the period of transition by having a number of 
its members thrown out of work. In a well-organized society 
these men would be placed elsewhere to work or would be 
maintained by the community for whom the improvement is 
made. But at present either the union must maintain its out- 
of-work members or they must suffer a period of semi-starvation 
till industry has been readjusted and they have found the new 
niche which they can fill. Typographical Union No. 6, in New 
York, to tide over the bad times, bought a farm in New Jersey, 
where it sent its unemployed members to earn a partial living 
on the land and reduce the drain on its own funds. Does not 
that suggest the remedy which the nation might adopt .' Too 
often, at present, we virtually ask the workman to lay down his 
life for the community in the name of Increased Output, the 
industrial god. A displaced man and his family cannot wait 
in idleness five or ten years for the benefit of an improvement 
to work round to them. Left to themselves, they may be starved 
or in the poorhouse before they are reached by the widened 
wave of employment started by the lowered prices of machine- 
made goods. But when they are guaranteed against the 
bitterness of poverty in the interregnum, they will become 
as enthusiastic as the trust magnate for the best machinery 

and unlimited output. ^ 

John Martin, 

New York City. 



